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La maxime n’est point fausse, qu’il n’y a si méchant livre d’ont on ne 
puisse tirer quelque chose de bon; aux uns on loiie la doctrine, 
aux autres les expressions. S’il n’y arien de bon de lauteur, il 
rapporte possible quelque chose de rare qu’il a pris d’ailleus. 
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AGRARIUS DENTERVILLE ; 


OR, THE VICTIM OF DISCONTENT.—A TALE. 


Laudet diversa sequentes— Horace. - 


(Continued from Page 13.) 


Acrarious (whom for the future we shall call Denter- 
ville,) as, with the estate, he assumed the family name, did 
not, during the whole of his long journey, alight once from 
the chaise, and stopped no where on the road to receive any 
refreshment. His imagination, his fancy, and all the facul- 
ties of his mind, had already wafted themselves to their new 
habitation ; and he urged, sometimes with threats, but often- 
er with the alluring promise of an ample reward, the tardy 
driver, that kept so long separated his corporeal from his in- 
corporeal parts. His body was tired by the unusual fatigue 
of a night and a day’s incessant travelling, but his spirits still 
flowed with unabated vigour. 

At length, towards the evening of the second day, he 
perceived at a distance, the lofty trees that overshadowed the 
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castle ; and shortly after the castle itself arose to his view. 
His eye wandered with rapture over the extensive building ; 
its towering structure and magnificent appearance excited his 
admiration ; and his joy for the acquisition was blended with 
some amazement at the vast dimensions of the object he had 
acquired. His impatience augmented as the length of the 
journey diminished ; and he again pressed, with reiterated 
promises, the exhausted drivers to increase their speed. ‘The 
chaise rolled with rapidity over the remaining ground ; passed 
through the great gates which led to the front of the man- 
sion ; and drove up an avenue shaded on each side by a row 
of venerable oaks, which, the steward informed his master, 
had withstood the ravages of upwards of an hundred winters. 
Their boughs were now decorated with festoons of flowers, 
prepared by the hands of the neighbouring swains, in honour 
of the arrival of their new lord; and these aged monarchs of 
the forest behold themselves crowned, for the first time, with 
the fragrant productions of a garden. ‘The village belis rang 
aloud peal of congratulation ; the various instruments of the 
rustick musicians played a sonorous, though perhaps inharmo- 
nious air, and the universal joy that diffused itself over the 
country, plainly evinced the sympathy with which we are al- 
ways ready to participate the good fortune of a fellow crea- 
ture. 

The sensations of Denterville, during the whole of this 
time, every one may imagine, though few could describe, As 
far as his eye could extend over the fertilized plains around 
him, he was now become the master. His estate, unincum- 
bered with either mortgages or legacies, produced a-clear 
30001. per annum ; and the sparkling lustre of his eye, and the 
quick palpitation of his heart, were sufficient demonstrations 
of the unspeakable delight the recollection of it afforded him. 
As he approached nearer to the castle, his former surprise was 
increased whilst he surveyed it. Even older than the trees 
by which it was surrounded, its firm cemented walls had re- 
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mained unshaken during the long space of more than two 
hundred years. ‘The modern additions which had been made 
to it, agreeable to the taste of the latter proprietors, contrast- 
ed with the more venerable parts of the fabric gave ita 
grotesque and not unpleasing appearance; and an attentive 
observer might have easily discerned, in the irregular mem- 
bers of which the building was composed, the various altera- 
tions and gradual improvements that architecture had under- 
gone in the course of a couple of centuries ; from the thick 
walls and diminutive casements of a gothic structure, to the 
airy windows and elegant apartments of a modern edifice. 
The chaise now stopped before the great folding door 
that opened in the front of the mansion, and Denterville be- 
held with wonder the numerous and obsequious train of do- 
mestics, all cloathed in their best apparel, that waited to hail 
him Lord of the Castle. All of them pressed forward with 
an emulous eagerness to be the first to serve him ; and he, who 
had hitherto lived ina state of obscure dependency, concern- 
ing whose existence no one had been interested, experienced, 
for the first time, the delightful importance that is invariably 
attached to wealth ; and observed with secret complacency, 
the anxious solicitude to:please that was so visibly depicted in 
the countenances of every one about him. He descended 
from the chaise, and following the steps of his steward, was 
conducted by him through an extensive hall, ito what was 
styled the “ Little Parlour.” It had obtained the epithet of 
*¢ Little,” not because it was in reality small (for it was a 
large and lofty apartment, and in our degenerate days might 
have been denominated a drawing room) but because it be- 
came comparatively little when contrasted with the bulk of its 
neighbour on the opposite side of the hall. : 
Fatigued by the exertion of a long journey, he seated 
himself with pleasure on an elegant sofa, that, by its rising 
softness, and voluptuous appearance, seemed to invite him to 
repose ; and desiring the steward to prepare his supper with 
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all possible speed, he turned his eyes to survey the valuable 
furniture with which the apartment was on all sides adorned. 
The lofty ceiling that was entirely composed of curious fret- 
work excited his astonishment ; he remarked with admiration 
the variegated flowers that appeared continually to rise from 
the downy carpet on which he was treading; nor could he 
fail to observe the numerous pictures with which the walls of 
the room were decorated ; pictures, each of which represent- 
ed one of the ancient proprietors of the castle, who, by their 
contracted eye-brows, and stern countenances, seemed to re- 
proach, and even to menace, the gazing Denterville, as a base 
intruder upon their consecrated privacy. 

The shades of evening now began gradually to appear, 
and in a short time a dainty repast was prepared and served 
before him, to which the length of his journey and his absti- 
nence on the road had procured him no inconsiderable appe- 
tite. Comfortably seated in an arm-chair, a table profusely 
furnished with the most delicious viands, different wines of 
an exquisite flavour sparkling before him, four wax tapers 
blazing in front, and a servant in livery waiting behind him, 
Denterville could with difficulty contain the joyful, and al- 
most tumultuous sensations, with which his bosom was agi- 
tated by such an exhilirating prospect. ‘ Now,” thought the 
enraptured youth, raising to his lips a glass filled with some 
Burgundy almost cocval with himself in years, “now T must 
surely be happy. Possessing a splendid fortune, the remain- 
der of my existence will gently glide away in an uninterrupt- 
ed series of the most luxurious pleasures; and continually 
immersed in the delightful and diversified gratifications that 
are attendant on wealth, I shall live wholly unacquainted with 
the world, its concerns, and its anxieties.” 

Alas, poor youth! indulge for a while your pleasing 
dream of happiness ; harsh and melancholy experience will 


too soon snatch you from your couch of roses. She will tear 
the flattering illusion from before you. Her faithful mirror 
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will display the truth in its native colours to your astonished 
view; but, oh! wherefore does it happen that the sight of 
truth itself should be sometimes painful. Again and again 
he filled his glass with the inebriating liquor, and, intoxicated 
with joy, and nearly so with wine, he rang for the servant, 
and at length rose to retire to rest. 

As he passed through the extensive hall, to ascend the 
staircase which led to his chamber, he frequently stopped to 
satisfy his curiosity with a more accurate survey of the inte- 
rior of his mansion. He remarked the enormous wooden 
beam that ran across the whole width of the hall to support 
it; he contemplated, with mingled sensations of awe and a- 
stonishment, the heavy armour and military accoutrements 
that hung suspended from the dark oaken wainscoat; arms, 
formerly wielded by the first proprietors of the castle, and 
which the affectionate care, united with the family pride, of 
succeeding generations, had still preserved free from rust; and 
he observed, with a smile, the numerous and fantastic figures 
that were placed in niches around the hall, each of which, 
perhaps, had been formerly venerated by the simple supersti- 
tion of his forefathers, like the lares of antiquity, as a kind 
and protecting deity that vigilantly guarded the security of the 
castle. , 
But to recite individually the numerous, and oftentimes 
insignificant, objects that were sufficient to rouse the admira- 
tion of a youth who had hitherto dwelt in necessitous obscu- 
rity, would be to tax too heavily the patience and good na- 
ture of the reader. Many things which a long and constant 
acquaintance has so familiarized to our own view, that we dis- 
regard, and almost despise them, have, nevertheless, the facul- 
ty of awakening no small degree of surprise and admiration 
in a spectator to whom they are uncommon ; and the pam- 
pered mortal who has spent his whole life in a gilded palace, 
surrounded from his infancy by luxury and elegance, may na- 
turally be unable to conceive how such objects can have the 
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power of exciting any extraordinary emotions in the beholder. 
"Those few only who experienced similar transitions of fortune, 
can casily estimate, by their own, what were the sensations of 
Denterville upon so sudden an elevation. ‘To the latter the 
recapitulation of them would not be entertaining by its novel- 
ty, and the former it must disgust by apparent incredibility. 
Suffice it therefore to say, every thing he saw was new to him, 
every thing was splendid, and, for a short time, every thing 
pleased. After he had sufficiently examined and admired the 
furniture of the hail, he ascended a spacious staircase, and 
was conducted by the servant to the chamber prepared with 
magnificence for his reception. ‘“ I will,” said he to himself, 
dismissing the man, and desiring him to call him in the morn- 
ing, “ I will hasten to repose, that I may awake early to- 
morrow, and survey a part of my estate before breakfast.” 
He immediately undressed himself—the bed was down, and 
he slept undisturbed during the night. 

When he awoke the next morning, he recollected the 
plan he had the over-night projected, and, rising from his bed 
with alacrity, he went to the window, and drew aside the 
curtain to admit the light more freely into his room; but 
what was his astonishment when he beheld the country around 
almost inundated, and the rain, which still poured incessantly, 
rendered his intended excursion wholly impracticable. Ile 
remained for some moments fixed in the attitude of surprise, 
and continued looking out of the window as if he was half 
inclined to doubt the clearness of his preception. “‘ Htumph,” 
he at last exclaimed, much chagrined, and letting the curtain 
he held, drop from his hand, * wealth, I perceive, cannot in- 
fluence or control the weather.” 

The natural accident by which his scheme had’been frus- 
trated, and the unimportance of the project itself, would have 
reconciled another to have cheerfully, if not patiently, borne 
such atrifling and temporary disappointment ; but it was suf- 
ficient so disquiet the sullen disposition of Denterville. The 
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unevaporated fumes of yesternight’s wine still weighed down 
his head and stupified his senses, and the gloomy appearance 
of the present morning contributed to increase the depression 
of his spirits. His mind was perplexed by a crowd of con- 
fused ideas; he drest himself in silence; and when he enter. 
ed the parlour in the morning, it was in a temper far different 
from that with which he had left it on the preceding evening. 

His breakfast was quickly prepared and. placed before 
him, and the nice flavour of the chocolate, and the savory taste 
of some warm muflins, seemed in asmall measure to compen- 
sate for his recent disappointment, and the gloomy aspect of 
the morning. Tle scarcely had finished his meal, when the 
steward entered the room and informed him that the princi- 
pal tenants of his estate had just arrived at the castle, and 
were all assembled in the hall to present their respects and of- 
fer their congratulations to their new master. 

Denterville immediately arose, and went out to receive 
them. ‘They all paid him theirseparate compliments upon his 
sudden and fortunate elevation ; they assured him, in the high- 
est strain of adulation, how fortunate they likewise consider- 
ed themselves to serve under one, whom, in the prophetick 
tone of inspiration, they unanimously ventured to affirm 
would always make a kind and indulgent master ; but at the 
same time, they artfully insinuated, that they hoped, nay even 
that they were confident, he wouid not be unwilling to grant 
what was always customary on such extraordinary occasions, 
namely, the individual and trifling requésts that each had to 
implore from his bounty. Denterville, who was disgusted 
with their flattery, and highly displeased at their selfishness, 
referred them to his steward, and retired from the hall. - 


{To be continued.) 
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ANTIQUARIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


OR, ACCOUNTS OF OLD AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


ARTICLE I—COUNTRY CONVERSATIONS. 

Being an account of some discourses that happen’d ina vistt 

to the country last summer, on divers subjects; chiefly of 

the modern comedies of drinking, of translated verse, of 
painting and painters, of poets and poetry. 


Recubans sub tegmine fagi 





Sylvestrem tenui Musam meditaris avena, 


London: Printed for Henry Bonwicke, at the Red Lyonin St.Paul’s 
Church yard, 1694. Small $vo. p. p. 86. 

Ina short preface addressed to “ to the Wits” the anony- 
mous authour says, ** I have made bold to borrow one of your 
pens last summer, and employed it merely for a pass time, 
during the intervals of angling, and such like diversions of 
a country retreat ; /a manzere de bien penser fell in my way, 
I know not how, and [ had a mind to try how something of 
that nature would look in our language. I endeavoured to 
imitate (though faintly, and afar off) the original draught of 
Le Pere Bouhours.” 

The work is divided into five sections according to the 
arrangement in the title, and from the fifth the following ex- 
tract will not be unamusing to those who have been enter- 
tained by a modern dramatic authour at the conceit of a man 
falling in love with “ my grandmother.” 

‘*¢ Among other arts which have interfered with poesie, 


{ have observed, ina more especial manner, that of painting 


to live together in the same person. You seldom knewa 
poet but he was a lover of pictures, nor a painter who had not 
the like affection for poems and musick (which is really an 
inarticulate poesy). Some persons have attained toa great 
great perfection in both those arts; such was Leenardo da 


Vinci ; I could name other Italians, and several of our own 
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nation ; but it is sufficient to instance only in one. A young 
lady of eminent virtue and beauty, was when she lived (which 
was not many years since )incomparable for her performances 
both with the pen and pencil ; Imean Mrs. Ann Killegrew, 
whose picture, drawn by herself, is printed before her book 
of Poems, published soon after her death. A gentleman of 
our acquaintance, though he had never seen her when living, 
fell really in love with her memory, and on the first view of 
her picture and poems, composed some verses which I think 
I can still remember. 


Often have I conquered been, 

With the beauties I have seen ; 

Often have uncommon faces 

Pleas’d and wounded with their graces ; 
But till this hour, I never found 

That the fair sex unseen can wound ; 
Till now I never was a slave 

To charms and beauties—in a grave. 


Nor time can cure, nor hope can ease my care ; 
At once I see, love, and despair. 

Ah ! sweet remains of that lamented maid ! 
Ah! lovely shadow ofa shade ! 

Where’s now the hand which this fair image drew ? 
Where’s that we miss, even when we view ? 

Where is that noble fancy could design, 
A face, and verse, both so divine ? 

Where is that face that did all art defie, 
That art that nature did outvie ? 

Where in the sex shall we her virtue find ? 
And where her wit in all mankind. 


Absurd inquiries ! can such beauty dye, 

Such wit be subject to mortality ? 

Can such accomplishments as hers create, 

Less than a miracle, and conquer fate ? 
NO. lo—VOL. 2. K 
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See, profane infidel, see here and find, 
In this eternal monument enshrined, 
Her very self ; her wit, her face, and mind. 


“« This seems, indeed, to be writ with as great affection 
as encomium, and more love than art. But you know Phi- 
laster, he is the authour.” 

‘“‘ I did imagine, (said Mitis) it must be he ; he is him- 
self a pretender to both these arts; and that with as much 
success as he desires, since he never made either of them his 
business, but diversion. 
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if NO. 3o——=——=$OF WOMAN: CHARACTER OF SERENA. 


- Fram’d to give joy the lovely sex are seen $ 
Beauteous their form and heavenly in their mien. 
Silent, they charm the pleas:d beholder:s sight, : 
And speaking, strike us with anew delight: 
: Words when pronounc’d by them, bear each a dart, 
Invade our ears, and wound us to the heart. 
To xo ill ends tbe glorious passion sways, 
| By love and honour bound the youth obeys 5 
iy Till by his service won, the grateful fair, 
\ Consents in time to ease the lover’s care ; 
Seals abl his hopes; and in the bridal kiss 
Gives him a title to untainted bliss. 


I have received from a correspondent the following 
communication which he assures me conveys but a feeble idea 
of one who is really in full life and existence. Among the 
i. cynical, many will be found who will be disposed to regard 
it as the amorous effusion of a person who entertained parti- 
cular notions of the true excellence of the female character, 
and imagined, in the object of his admiration, the perfection 
of that excellence : as the romantick rhapsody of one who pre- 
Bau scribes no bounds to his praise : 

| | eccccccesscccccccc ons UES 
Finem tendere opus,x——-——or. 
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Yet my female readers may probably think otherwise. 
Some may think it is so far from being an overcharged por- 
trait, that the authour’s fancy has fallen far below what many 
ladies possess: and that the writer might have found in Bal- 
timore, many females who far surpass this boasted paragon. 
Others may esteem him a mere dull philosophizing fellow, to 
suppose that the excellence of the female sex consisted in the 
perusal or display of musty learning: and that he can have 
neither feeling nor fancy to say so little of their personal 
charms. ‘They will think that books are useless after the fe- 
male is emancipated from the tyranny of the school, and that 
she has more delight in speculating on the changeable shapes 
of fashionable drapery or the memoirs of visits and parties, 
than on the idle dreams of poetry or the histories of buried 
generations. I shall not attempt to defend my correspond- 
ent: but leave him to find consolation in his own particular 
notions on this subject. 

Srr, 

I had for some time the happiness of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with S—rena; a young lady whose character I 
am about to sketch—I know that my delineation will display 
but a faint image of the beauties of her mind and person ; but 
those who are unable to see the statue of the Venus de’Medici 
can imagine the perfections of the original from the roughest 
copy. 

Hfer mind exhibits the most perfect harmony of strength 
of understanding and mildness of disposition; like a well toned 
organ, which at the same time awes us with the majesty and 
soothes us with the sweetness of its tones. Nature has en- 
dowed her with that vigour of judgment which is generally 
esteemed the distinction of the stronger sex, blended in so 
just a proportion with the softer graces as to give them dig- 
nity and respect, without impairing their attraction. lence 
results the utmost propriety in her opinions and deportment, 
and an inflexible adherence to what is right : while her refusal 
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to deviate from this path is accompanied with a politeness 
which renders it more attractive than the most yielding ac- 
quiescence of others, 


Until I saw her in pain I thought that Shakespere’s 
image of Patience smiling at grief buta poet’s vision. Yet 
this virtue in her maintains so happy a dominion that she 
seems to have erected her throne in the bosom of Serena, 
presenting her to the beholder as a model to admire and imi- 
tate. 


But the sweetness of her temper defies the power of des- 
cription. Like the vernal sun it diffuses every where cheer 
fulness and delight. Nota general undistinguishing good 
nature, so often the product of indolence and weakness ‘of 
mind, and which is rather a fault than a virtue: but that ac- 
tive mildness which is the result of an indulgence of the fol- 
lies of others and of an uniform desire to please. Her’s is 
not the smile of vacancy or frivolity ; but the cheerfulness 
and tranquillity of the mind impressed by habit on the fea- 
tures of the face. 


A good education and a taste for reading have improved 
the natural qualities of her mind. The strictest principles of 
decorum and virtue having been implanted ina soil, prepar- 
ed by nature for their growth, derive strength and maturity 
from an increase of knowledge. Jer selection of books 
marks the correctness of her judgment and the soundness of 
her taste. ‘Those pernicious novels, the offspring of degene- 
racy and corruption and the idols of dissipation and lassitude, 
are never the companions of her privacy. History, Poetry, 
Morals—in short, all the range of elegant literature which 
tends to enlarge knowledge, to refine conversation, to embel- 
lish the manners and to fortify religion and virtue, are the sour- 
ces to which her leisure is studiously directed. Who can 
wonder to find Serena in the garb of a female, converse with 
theelegance of a Poet and the wisdom of a Sage? 
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On her person, the highest encomium which I can pro- 
nounce, is to say; that like a true mirror, it reflects the graces 
of her mind. I might describe the mild lustre of her eyes, 
which speak the inmost emotions of her soul: the lilly tinc- 
ture of her skin which faithlessly betrays to the beholder the 
But lest 
you should grow too enraptured with the picture, I will draw 
the curtain, and leave you to reflect on the happiness of those 


blush which sometimes steals upon it: a mouth 





who have seen and conversed with the original. 
ORLANDO. 

I think it will be apparent, to a rational reader of this 
letter, that my correspondent has neither clothed his portrait 
in the gorgeous drapery of pompous panegyrick,nor adjusted 
his lights and shades from the heated imagination of a blind 
and zealous enthusiasm. An air of soberness pervades the 
piece which challenges the judgment of the beholder on the 
fidelity of the artist. 

Nor is such a character so rare as some of my readers 
might imagine. ‘The present is a brilliant era in the history 
of women. Many of them in our time have cultivated, with 
signal success, those branches of knowledge which enlarge 
the mind and polish the manners. ‘They have penetrated to 
the utmost limits of ancient learning; they have dreamed on 
‘‘ forked Parnassus,” and drank copiously of the Castalian 
stream. In the delineation of the human character, whose 
lines, among the moderns, are more accurate than those of 
Miss Burney? whose landscapes are more rich, wild, and yet 
natural, than those of Mrs. Radcliffe? who surpasses Mrs. 
West, Miss More, and the youthful Miss Smith in sound 
sense, in unaffected piety, in all those qualities which delight 
the heart and improve the understanding? 

I know how difficult a task it is to speak of the sex, in 
proper terms. Many are by no means aware of their im- 
portance in society: and in their opinion, encomium would be 
regarded as irony, and invective be heard without reproach, 
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But if they will listen to one whose fitful reveries have 
often been dispelled by their cheerfulness, whose pains have 
been assuaged by their tenderness, who has uniformly found 
in them the safest guides, and the most indulgent censors, 
they may learn to regard them with the esteem and admira- 
tion which they deserve. It is the influence of their charms 
which inspires the imaginaiion of the Poet with softer sounds 
and more exalted strains. Cheered by them the Lover finds 
his itellectual faculties awakened, he loses all relish for 
grosser pleasures, the ferocity of his disposition is softened 
by the amoenity of their manners, and they invigorate, with a 
new anda powerful incentive, the ardour of virtue and the 
confidence of truth. 

In the illustration of this delightful topick, which I 
would urge with all the eagerness of sincerity, the authour of 
an old and scarce, but sensible treatise on the art of pleasing, 
has made a very happy application of a familiar fable, with 
which E shall conclude this lucubration. 

The fable of the North Wind and the Sun contending 
to make the Man throw off his cloak, says this ingenious old 
gentleman, is not an improper picture of the specifick differ- 
ence between the powers of either sex. ‘The blustering fierce- 
ness of the former, instead of producing the effect at which 
it aimed, made the fellow but wrap himself up the closer: 
yet no sooner did the sun-beams play, than that which before 
protected, became now an incumberance. 

Just so, that pride which makes us tenacious in disputes 
between man and man, when applied to the ladies, inspires us 
with an eagerness, not to contend, but to obey. ) 


S——Y. 


CICERO, seeing Lentulus, his daughter’s husband, who 
was a very little nran, with a long sword by his side, enqui- 
red, “ IVho had been tying hts son-in-law to a swerd ?” 
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Mr. Rosinson, 


THE following calculations were made some 
years ago for a Magazine, conducted at that time in Phi- 
ladelphia, by Charles C. Browne, Esquire, lately deceased. 
As the important subject to which they relate 1s about to be 
agitated again in the Congress, I flatter myself that a repub- 
lication of them may not be altogether without effect. 


I. FE. H. 





SLAVES. 


Calculations to show how far Slaves influence Political 
Representation in the United States. 


Whole number of persons in the U. S. in 1790, 3,893,635 








Deduct Slaves, - of perce 694,280 
3,199,355 

Three fifths of the Slaves, - - 416,568 

Whole number represented, - - 3,615,923 


Giving 109 representatives and a fraction of 13,923. But 
by the loss of fractional parts of the ratio of representation 
in the apportionment of the several states, the actual number 
was only 106. 
Of the 694,280 slaves, the states of Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, North and South Ca- 
rolina, and Georgia, contained 645,025 
Three fifths of which number is * 387,012 
which divided by 33,000 (and not calculating for fractional 
loss in the apportionment to the states, which would not in 
this case, amount to one member) gives, as the slave repre- 
sentation of the southern states, agreeable to the first census 
ELEVEN members and a fraction of 24,012. 
Whole number of persons in the U. S. in 1800, ex- 
clusive of Tenessee, Ohio and the Territories, 5,140,208 
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Brought over 5,140,208 
Slaves Total s 
Tenessee 13,584 105,602 
Ohio 45,365 
Indiana 135 5,641 
Mississippi 5,489 8,850 
17,208 165,438 165,468 
Inother states 875,225 eontentanseiniye 
—_——. | 5,305,676 
Deduct in Missippi & Indi- 14.491 
ana, not being represented > 
Total slaves 892,433 —_—. 
Deduct in In- 5,291,185 
diana & Mis- 
sissippi 3,624 
888,809 Deduct slaves 888,809 
4,402,276 
Three-fifths of slaves 533,280 
4,935,556 


Giving 149 representatives and a fraction of 18,556. But 
by the loss of fractional parts, &c. this number is only 142. 

By the second census, of 888,809 slaves, the same states 
contain 832,922, three-fifths of which is 499,794, giving fif- 
teen representatives and a fraction of 4,794. 

The following table exhibits the decrease of slaves in the 
northern and middle, and their increase in the southern, states 
for 10 years. 

New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut and Vermont, contained in 1790, in total 1,009,522 ; 
Slaves 3,886. In 1800, total 1,233,011 ; Slaves 1,339. 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, in 
1790, total, 1,017,726 ; Slaves 45,371. In 1800, total 
1,464,017 ; Slaves 40,894. Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, in 1790, total 
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1,866,387 ; Slaves 645,023. In 1800, total 2,437,231 ; 
Slaves 852,992. "The Slaves in the Northern states have 
decreased from 3,886 to 1,339, almost in the ratio of 2 in 3. 
In the Middle states from 45,371 to 40,894, in that of nears 
ly one-ninth. Increased in the Southern states from 645,023 
to 832,992, nearly one-third of the original number, or in the 
ratio of 832 to 645. 

Rhode Island has decreased from 948 to 380. Connecs 
ticut from 2,764 to 951. New York nearly stationary. Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware have decreased a little, and Maryland 
made a small increase. Virginia has increased in the ratio of 
345 to 292. Kentucky 40 to 12. North Carolina 133 to 100. 
South Carolina 146 to 107. Georgia has doubled her num- 
ber. The increase gives four members of Congress, and as 
many electors of President to the Southern states. 

The increase of the whole number of persons represent: 
ed, has been as 49 to 36; that of Slaves, for which their 
masters are represented, as 53 to 41; that of Freemen as 44 
to 31. Calculate upon the same ratio of increase for 10 years 
to come, and there will be 19 representatives for Slaves. 

In the last ten years, the whole number of persons in the 
Northern or Eastern States has increased only in the propor- 
tion of 12 to 10; in the Middle as 14to 10; in the Southern 
as 24 to 18. Free people, in the Eastern, as 12 to 103 
Slaves in the Southern, as 83 to 64. Free people, in the 
Southern, from 1,221,364 to 1,604,239. Free people in 
the Eastern, one fifth only of the original number; im the 
Southern, nearly one third; Slaves in about the same pro- 
portion. | 

By the last census, the number of free persons in the 
Northern States was 1,231,672, & in the Southern 1,604,239. 
By the former census, free persons, in the Northern States, 
was 1,005,636, and Southern 1,221,364. By the first census, 
Vermont had 2 members, New-Hampshire 4, Massachusetts 
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14, Rhode Island 2, Connecticut 7 ; 29 members—Maryland 
7, Virginia 19, Kentucky 2, North-Carolina 10, South-Caro- 
lina 6, Georgia 2—46 members. 1,005,636 free citizens in 
the Northern States had 29 representation, and 1,221,364 in 
the Southern, 46 representation. Without allowing any frac- 
tions of the »-’o of representation in the apportionment to 
the sev’. — © .s, and making no allowance for Slaves, the 
Northe~. * tes would have been entitled, by the census of 
1791, to 00 representatives, and a fraction of 15,636—the 
Southern to 37 only, and a trifling fraction of 364. In con- 
sequence, therefore, of the constitutional representation for 
Slaves, the relative weight of the Northern and Southern 
States was only as 29 to 46, when otherwise it would have 
been as 30 to 37. 

By the present census, the Northern States have 35 rep- 
resentatives, and the Southern 64, including Tennessee.— 
1,231,672 free people, in the Northern States, have 35 repe 
resentatives. ‘The Southern States, including Tennessee, 
have 64 representatives for 1,696,257 free people. As 
above, the Northern States would have been entitled by the 
census of 1800, to 37 members, with a fraction of 10,672; 
the Southerr to 51, and a fraction of 13,257. It is as 35 
to 64, an. «> freemen alone represented, and that equally, 
it would '+ #: 37 to 51. Instead of being little more than 
half, it would be less than two-thirds. 

The five Northern States contain 1,231,672 free people, 
aud send 10 senators ; the seven Southern States 1,696,257, 
and send 14 senators. The Southern States, by their numbers, 
in proportion to those of the Northern, are entitled only to 
13 senators, with a fraction of 9 parts of 123. The Middle 
States stand almost on the same ground with the Northern. 
As it respects the Senate, they are on worse ground. Witha 
free population, but one eighth less than that of the Southern 


States, they have but one more than half the number of 
Senators. | 
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Vermont for 154,000 free people, has 4 representatives 
Massachusetts 574,564 - - 17 
N. Hampshire 183,850 - 5 
Connecticut 250,051 - : 7 
Rhode-Island 68,742 - pe: ea 
New-York 565,437 - - 17 
New-Jersey 198,727 - - 6 
Pennsylvania 600,839 “(es 18 
Delaware 58,120 - - 1 
Virginia 534,404 - - 22 


The day is not far distant, when the Southern and Wes- 
tern States, will have more Representatives in Congress, and 
Electors of President, for Slaves only, than the Northern 
will have for all their free people. | 
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DESCRIPTION OF HAMBURGH. 
In a Letter from Germany to the Princess Royal of England. 
BY HERBERT CROFT, Le Le B. 


I WRITE, madan, from a city where the well fortified 
ramparts are of use only for walking, and the ill-paved streets 
for any thing but walking; where the outside of the houses 
is often all windows, and the inside all entrance ; where it is 
not reckoned unmercantile to play at billiards in the ’change 
time; and to pass from making.a hazard for nothing, to 
making a bargain for many thousands ; where the circulation 
of commerce on their universal ’change, is an inverse ratio to 
the circulation of air in their stove-heated apartments ; where 
families are forbidden by law to feed their servants with sal- 
mon more than twice a week; and where they are obliged by 
custom to give them carp for supper on Christmas eve ; 
where a common long wagon, with two or three stools, 
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makes a usual carriage for country excursions ; and where a 
short wooden box, without a lid, and with nothing but two 
large bags of feathers, makes a common bed; where the 
bells at all the doors tell of an arrival or a departure before 
either can take place; and all the clocks of the churches tell 
the time half an hour before it arrives; where life seems to 
be counted by the number of pipes, (whence king James, 
who wrote against the sin of tobacco, would have been 
whiffed away in an hour ;) but where the beef is improved 
by smoaking, whatever the men may be; where they have 
more than eighty physicians to keep them from, or guide 
them to, Charon’s ferry in the next world; and almost as 
many bridges to save them the trouble of ferrying over 
their unhealthy and baneful canals in this; where they who 
wish for hospitable and tempting suppers, as much as John- 
son liked Scottish breakfasts, may be well content to live ; 
and they who, after a full meal of life, wish to be pompously 
and temptingly carried to their last home, should contrive to 
die; where a female, when abroad, goes in all weathers 


without any thing on her head, or with a Danish hat, put on° 


as if she were carrying it to some one else ; where the gates 
of the city are shut every evening, and the windows of many 
of the houses are not opened for weeks together; where, in 
private apartments, one tastes, along with the sparkling, high- 
flavoured politeness of modern life, the full bodied, unadulte- 
rated manners of the last century; and where, in the publick 
cellar of the city, one drinks genuine hock, solemnly dated 
almost two centuries ago (1620); where all the inhabitants 
are wakened with the beating of cottons, on the canals, for 
female dresses, and where I wake for no better purpose, per- 
haps, than to lay all my male and female readers to asleep ; 
where every two steps one meets travellers from all the four 
quarters of the world, and from almost all their different 
parts, and where in a week one confutes ones’s own language, 
and does not acquire another; both which I fear this letter 
may prove, 
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But I write, madam, also, in a city which has many 
more things to boast of, than to be smiled at; in a city, 
which, though now perhaps the second in the world for com- 
merce, exhibits a publick library, little known even in Ger- 
many, containing more than eighty thousand volumes, and 
many rare manuscripts ; a city in which I know already more 
liberal, valuable, amiable, informed, and even learned cha- 
racters, than I ever found any where else during the same 
space of time; which has such a connexion with the rest of 
Europe, at present, that one of its newspapers (the Corres- 
pondenten) published four days in the seven, prints ninety- 
six thousand copies every week ; a city in which, the French 
revolution has enabled the resident at Geneva, under the old 
government, to show his good sense by becoming a book- 
seller; and where the literary traveller may find a regular 
bookseller, of whom I should say more in this letter from 
Hamburgh, if he were not the printer and publisher of it; a 
city where the late Empress of Russia was in part educated, 
and where Gustavus Vasa spent part of his retirement ; while 
its sister Altona, affords a refuge, just now, to much worth 
and many talents, not often seen in a city which justly boasts 
that it has given birth, among its casks, its bales, and its 
packages, to such men as Hagedorn, Brockas, Gisecke, Fa- 
bricius Ehert, and Eschenpurg ; which Klopstock has chosen 
to dignify by making it his abode for the last twenty-five 
years; and where a merchant, though an extensive one, 
(Casper Voght) displays the mind of a prince in trying 
every means to introduce into his country the various im- 
provements he has found or heard of in Europe, and by stu- 
dying the happiness of the poor, as if they were all his rela- 
tions ; a city, in short, which does not perhaps, yield to the 
capital of any empire in the general character of its inhabi- 
tants of every description ; in the use generally made of its 
immense riches; in the number or nature of its publick chari. 
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ties ; or in any thing which at all regards government. Long 
may it flourish, and ever may its ramparts remain as useless 
as they happily are at present ! 
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CRITICISM. 
SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 


ALTHOUGH this delightful work does not rise to the 
sublime heights of epic poetry, yet it is never disgraced by the 
absurdities which are to be met with in most of those which 
affect that name. Even Homer himself, to whom nothing 
has appeared as yet aut simile aut secundum, has puerilities 
which are only to be excused, as Horace says, by supposing 
him sometimes to nod; Virgil, more equal throughout, is less 
sublime ; but was so blind an idolater of his great master, that 
notwithstanding the judgment for which all ages have given 
him credit, he even copied some of his most glaring faults. 
E.very schoolboy can point out the, bombast and feebleness of 
Lucan, Statius, and Silius Italicus, notwithstanding the fine 
and even sublime passages which are to be found in them, es- 
pecially the first. Ofthe modern Italian Poets, Boiardo and 
Ariosto were writers of romance in verse, and as such, how- 
ever engaging, are hardly subject to the rules of criticism. 
Tasso’s Gierusaleme Liberata is more regular, and has many 
beautiful and affecting passages, but seldom rises to sublimi- 
ty. ‘The same may be said of the Portuguese Camoens, 
whose subject indeed is less generally interesting than the o- 
thers! Voltaire’s Henriaade is more approved by the judg- 
ment than the fancy. It is coldly correct, and though it can- 
not be denied to have beauties, few persons are tempted to 
search for them a second time. 
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In English literature the attempts in this difficult line of 
writing have not been fortunate, always excepting the noble 
poem of Milton, which shines, among all which have appear- 
ed since Homer, velut inter ignes luna minores. Yet it is far 
from being free from defects ; both in the design and execu- 
tion; and like Homer, aliguando dormitat. Cowley failed 
both in his choice of a subject, and in his manner of treating 
it.* ‘To have read Blackmore, requires more patience and 
perseverance than I am master of. Spencer’s justly celebrated 
Faery Queen, with infinite detached beauties, is merely an 
allegorical romance, and can hardly be considered as a whole. 
Leonidas and the Epzgoniad, proximus sed longe intervallo, 
are know but little known and seldom read. So that a per- 
fect epick poem is still, and probably always will be, a desi- 
deratum in that fascinating art. 

Now the work which gave rise to these desultory obser- 
vations, though it does not arrogate to itself that lofty name, 
has, perhaps, as good a claim to it as many that have more 
presumption. As the authour, however, has not thought 
proper so to call it, I have no right to name it for him, but 
shall proceed to point out some of its most striking beauties 
and defects. | 

Nothing can be more engaging than the introduction and 
close of every book; and no reader, I believe, would wish 
these to be either shortened or altered. Both the thoughts 
and the versification are equally fine ; and the art of the old 
bard in his applications of the narrative to his hearers, is very 
pleasing and well imagined. The hero of the story itself 
appears to be Sir William of Deloraine, though he acts only 
a subordinate part in the conduct of it; and this, perhaps, 


* Subjects taken from Scripture have always failed in the execu- 
tion ; witness the Davideis, Mrs. Rowe’s Joseph, Duck’s Shunammite, 
Cumberland’s Calvary, and mary others. |The venerable and interest- 
ing simplicity of the narratives must be lost.‘ Any thing taken from it 
leaves the story imperfect ; any thing added to it disgusts, and almost 
shocks us as impious, As Omar said of the Alexandrian Library, we 
may say of such writings, if they contain only what is in the Scrip- 


tures, they are superfluous ; if what is notin them, they are false. 
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may be deemed a fault,* but some amends for it are made by 
the exquisite delineation of his character, and the admirable 
manner in which it is supported throughout. He is precisely 
the Ferrau of Italian and French romance, excepting in the 
brutality of that giant; for the Scotch marauder could mourn 
over a fallen enemy; and though he 


“ Harried the lands of Richard Musgrave 
And slew his brother by dint of glaive,” 


he lamented the death of an honourable foe, and would have 
given his lands to have redeemed his life. ‘The whole of his 
character is pourtrayed with a masterly hand, and the contrast 
between him and Cranstoun, the exact counterpart of the 
gallant and courtly Knight of Charlemaigne or the Round 
Table, is drawn with great skill. | When they engage, the 
one thinks of his mistress, and ejaculates a prayer; the 
_other has no mistress, and knows no prayer ; ¢ but, 


“ He stoop’d his head and he couch’d his lance,” 


as the only preparation necessary for the combat. 

The most interesting and highly-wrought passage of the 
whole book is, Deloraine’s journey to Mellross Abbey, and the 
visit to Michael Scott’s tomb there. ‘The whole description 
of the abbey, of the wizard himself, who seems to exist in a 
state somewhat similar to that of the Vampyres in Hungary, 
and of Deloraine’s aged conductor, is superiour to any thing 
of the kind that has appeared in modern poems, and, perhaps, 
would not lose by a comparison with many of those which 

* It is, however, such a fault asis imputed to Milton, who in the 


opinion of many able criticks has erred in making Satan his hero in- 
stead of Adam. 


t His ignorance who could not read, and knew no prayer, 
** Save to patter an Ave Mary,”’ 


reminds me of one of the Montmorenci’s, I think Anne the Constable, 
who used to make his mark only ; * atetndre,”” says Brantome, ‘* qu’i/ 
ave seavoit ni lire ni ecrire.’” 
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are most esteemed among the ancients. It forms several sepa- 
rate pictures adorned with the most brilliant and vivid colour- 
ing, and they are so put together as to form a well-blended 
whole, in which all the parts unite, and without any one of 
which it would be incomplete. 

Thus, for instance, their progress through the cloisters, 


where 


“ The pillared arches were over his head, 
And under his feet were the bones of the dead,’’ 


however common the fact may be to every ancient church, 
shows the authour to have possessed a truly poetical genius ; 
of which one great part is the being enabled to seize upon 
striking and affecting images, drawn from common occur- 
rences or objects that may be seen every day, and yet are 
passed unnoticed by vulgar minds. 

The beauties of this poem are to be seen in almost every 
page, while its faults,—for it is not wholly exempt from de- 
fects,—are thinly scattered over the preface, rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto, neither glaring nor offensive. It is the part 
of just criticism, however,—though in its least pleasing office, 
to notice them as well as its excellence. 'The most important 
of them relates to the machinery; and here a violation of 
the well-known rule of Horace, nec Deus intersit, &c. is but 
too apparent. The dialogue overheard by the Grammered 
Countess between the two river Sprites, concerning Marga- 
ret’s marriage, is needless, because the information might 
have been conveyed both to her and the reader by more obvi- 
ous means; and it is unpoetical, because it is a violent use of 
supernatural assistance,—not to be resorted to without neces- 
sity,—and even such as, I believe, forms no part of the local 
superstition of the Lowlands. 

In the tragedy of Douglas, Home, in his fine descrip- 
tion of the storm, introduces a similar supernatural being to 


heighten the horrors of it. 


« And loud and shrill 
The angry Spirit of the water shriek’d.” 
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But I doubt whether there be any authority for supposing 
that the river Spirits meddle with the domestick concerns of 
the mansions on their banks, or meet to gossip about the in- 
termarriages of the families which inhabit them. And the 
same learning that enabled the Countess to interpret their con- 
versation, would have assisted her also to gain the requisite 
information without their help. 

But the machinery of the greatest length, as well as cone 
sequence, is that of the magick book. This is so well des- 
cribed ; its consequences are so striking and beautiful; the 
purport of it is concealed beneath a veil so thick, and its 
mystick contents are so darkly alluded to, and still left in that 
state of unexplained horror which so powerfully affects the 
mind, that few readers of taste will be inclined to object to 
the introduction of it. Yet it has been observed that it is 
not of use towards the conduct of the story, adequate to the 
eagerness of the Countess to possess it. And so far as to 
the furtherance of her schemes only, it is true ; for the effect 
it produces is directly contrary to what she wished. But 
that magical art should deceive its votaries is very consonant 
with poetical justice: and it was only by the agency of the 
book that the catastrophe of the narrative, viz. the marriage 
of Cranstoun and Margaret is produced. For it was through 
the power of the book that “ the young heir of Branksome” 
was stolen; and that Cranstoun was enabled to personate De- 
loraine, conquer Musgrave, and redeem the boy; which was 
the only way of inducing the Countess to consent to the 
marriage. 

And here it ought to be pointed out, with respect to the 
moral conduct of the piece, how ingeniously it is contrived 
that the violent passions of the Countess, which led her to 
have recourse to those dark arts, which must not even be 
named, and for which the monk must do atreble penance for 
having only “thought them in his heart within,” had the un- 
looked for effect of completely defeating her own purposes. 
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In this respect, therefore, here was dignus vindici nodus 
for the use of machinery; no common means, no human 
persuasions could have induced her to consent to resign her 
hatred to the family of Cranstoun. ‘The end of the drama 
could not have been attained but by the aid of magick. 

The conduct of the dwarf, which has also been objected 
to, is to be defended upon the same principle. ‘The doo, 
without him, would have been useless; and he, though far 
from intending it, was a principal agent in conducting the 
poem to its destined conclusion. The dark obscurity in which 
his story is involved, both when he was Jost and found, is 
highly poetical, and affords a delightful scope for the imagi- 
nation. 

As a minor blemish, it may be observed, that the cha- 
racter of Margaret is not sufficiently prominent to excite 
much interest. There is nothing to distinguish it from any 
other; and, therefore, to most readers, the recovery of the 
“young Heir” will seem an event of more consequeuce than 
her marriage. 

It has also been mentioned as a fault, that there are no 
similies throughout the poem; but whether that can be so 
deemed, in a work which lays claim to no higher rank than 
that of a Ministrel’s Song, is, I think, at least, doubtful. If 
the objection be well founded, it is one which only the judg- 
ment makes on reflection; and which the imagination, warm- 
ed with the beauty of the piece, and deeply engaged by the 
attention which it excites, can hardly stop to discover. 

But there is another light in which this work has a claim 
to be considered, which is that of a narrative, meant to exem- 
plify the curious system of Border manners. In this respect 
it is unrivalled: no history has yet appeared which gives so 
just an account, so interesting a picture of the lawless ravages 
of the Borders, which were equally a disgrace to both nations. 
With regard to these, the romance has the singular advantage 
ef being a true history as to the general facts, and the usual 
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conduct of the Moss Troopers: and the characters of the two 
English leaders, Howard and Dacre, are admirably delinea- 
ted, and evidently drawn from the most authentick sources 
of information.* 


* Of the singular character of Lord William Howard, there are 
some curious traits recorded by Gilpin, in his Tour to the Lakes — 
There is a history oi the Borders by Ridpath, 4to. and an account of 
the “* Ancient State of the Borders” in Burn and Nicholson’s History 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland ; but a more complete account of 
them would be very acceptable to the lovers of history, and there are 
abundant materials for that purpose. 





KING PEPIN, @ Tragedy, by Rocrr Horn, School 


Master of Newham. 


THE office of a literary reviewer, though frequently 
arduous and irksome, is not unattended with its peculiar 
pleasures. Of these, the chief, perhaps, is that conscious 
dignity which an intelligent critick must feel at the moment 
ef annonncing a new performance to the world, and of fixing 
jt conspicuous in the Temple of Fame, or spurning it down 
to the gulph of oblivion. He waves his pen with an air of 
majesty, likens himself to Jupiter weighing the fates of he- 
roes, and is not sensible that the smile is hyperbolical. Then, 
if the work under consideration be of such a nature as he 
hath never attempted himself, nor hath any thoughts of at- 
tempting, (in which case alone he can possibly pronounce a 
favourable doom) with what supreme benignity he proceeds 
to twine the destined wreath of praise and glory! with what 


feelings of delight he calls the publick attention to the happy | 


object of his favour! feelings, indeed, so delicious, that the 
writer of this article, at present under their influence, can 


find no language to express them. 
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The pathetick, interesting, original, and highly finished 
drama, which we have the felicity of introducing to the world, 
is the work of a poor pedagogue, in an obscure village of 
Northumberland. His history, as far as concerns his poetical 
character, is so well related, in a copious preface to the tra- 
gedy, that we shall take the liberty of giving it in his own 


words. 


“Even from my boyish days, I was enamoured of the 
divine Melpomene. At the age of 21 years, I did compose 
the first speech of the first scene of the first act of a tragedy ; 
and my intention was to have added the whole five acts in the 
usual manner, with all the scenes and speeches. But my 
school at this time coming into considerable repute, the great 
design was dropt ; and now, instructed by age and experience, 
I consider it only as a premature exertion of genius. 

*¢ Still, however, the lecture of 'Tragick Poems, both in 
our own and other languages, formed the solace of my solitary 
hours ; except when Mr. Trruncheon’s itinerant company of 
players came to exhibit in the next market town; for then 
did I diligently attend the theatre, and enjoy with avidity 
the deceptions «f the scene. After many years, and after 
much attention, reading and reflection, I resumed my design 
of writing a tragedy, but withal, resolved to do it after a 
novel and original mode. It had long appeared to me a most 
lamentable absurdity, that, after the performance of our most 
excellent tragedies, their whole effect should be destroyed by 
the exhibition of some contemptible buffoonery or other, and 
the audience dismissed perfectly contented and happy.— 
Would it not be better to get over all that stuff in the former 
part of the evening, and close with the grand piece ?” 


Hie then proves the good effects that such a revolution 
would produce. The necessity of spinning every tragedy 
out to five acts, should be abolished, as three would be found 
abundantly sufficient to satisfy the audience. Of course, 
more new tragedies would appear; for the Pegasus of many 
a poet, wanting strength of wing to soar over five divisions, 
might, without flagging, reach three. Even Aristotle, in 
fact, insists on no more; for though he mentions five acts as 
the just measure of a dramatick poem, yet he reckons that a 
perfect fable, which hath a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
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“With such views,” continues he, “ King Pepin was 


composed ; and, after careful correction, presented to Gregory 
Fadge, Esq. Manager of the Theatre Royal at 
He approved highly of my proposed alterations, accepted 
the piece, and promised, upon his honour, and as he was a 
gentleman, to bring it out in three months at farthest ; nay, 
more, to appear in the character of Pepin himself. This 
leased me inexpressibly, as I had formerly seen him play 
Macbeth after a most inimitable fashion, and with unex- 
ampled applause. Now, Gregory Fadge, Esq. kept my 
a three years, and then returned it in a very polite and 
onourable manner, saying, “ It would not do.” 





To see a man thus deprived of his just fame and profit, 
by conduct, which, in ordinary life, could not escape the name 
of villainy, must excite the strongest indignation ; especially 
as the injured person has no means of redress, but by crying, 
“°Sdeath, Pll shame the fools, and print it!” This only 
course Mr. Horne hath taken, and we sincerely hope he shall 
find it successful. We trust that the liberality and applause 
of a generous and discerning publick, shall make him ample 
amends for the supercilious neglect of an ignorant and ras- 
cally buffoon. We shall, therefore, proceed to entertain our 
readers with an analysis of the piece ; and, by way of speci- 
men, lay before them the whole first act. For, though Mr. 
Roger Horn be an original writer, yet it must be owned he 
resembles his brethren, the modern tragedians, in one respect— 
his first act is the best. 


DRAMATIS PERSON &. 


Pepin, King of France. 

Savary, Duke of Acquitain. 

Trompart, Soldan of Egypt. 

VALENTINE, a Beau, in love with Clermonda: 
Orson, a Buck in love with Eglantina, 
Paco.ert, a cunning man. 


WOMEN, 


CLERMONDA, a fine lady, in love with any body. 
Eevantina, a fine lady, in love with every body. 


Scewe, in the first act, isin the fields of Acquitain ; afters 
ward in gn ale-house under the castle wall. 
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ACT I—scEnz 1. 


Scene, a ficld—the ramparts of Acquitain seen at a distance, and 
hart of the Soldan of Egypt’s camp. 





Savary. The morning, in her richest purple robe, 
Her azure vest, and crimson petticoat, 
Leers wanton on this most auspicious day, 
Which welcomes thee, great King, to Acquitain. 
This day, O Pepin ! this important day, 
Or fixes me a Duke, or from a throne 
Throws Savary into Egyptian chains— 
Detested thought! Soon as the sun shall reach 
The half-way house in yonder marble sky, 
Our truce expires, and then comes havock on. 
Then shalt thou see death and the furies waiting 
What we will do, and all the heav’n at leisure 
For the great spectacle. 
Pepin. Then by my crown, 
By the great faith and honour of a King; 
By glorious war, and by immortal fame, 
I swear to thee, my fixt opinion is— 
We shall have hot work on’t! 
Sov. Thy thoughts, great king, 
Are, as thy state, majestick, sage, and politick. 
f Pep. Yes, valiant Savary, it becomes us well, 
; Who, perched on Fortune’s beaver, sit sublime 
Amid the blaze of glory, oft to pause; 
To pause and ponder; yea, and cogitate; 
And also, moreover, to meditate. 
But now, into thy barr’d and bolted ear 
I will a secret lisp. Can’st thou be faithful? 
Sav. Faithful! O, all ye gods ! 
Pep. Nay, Sir, your pardon ! 
As doubting thee I spoke not; O! I spoke not 
But from the ponderosity of the purpose, 
Which lies like lead, and squeezes this sad bosom. 
Sav. If friendship’slever 
The pulleys of good counsel, wedge of valour; 
Yea, or the screw of subtlety can ease thee, 
By heav’n I will apply them all and severally! 
Pep. Then list, O list! But hark! what sounds are these! 
My weapon, ho! (trumpets ) 
Sav. The Soldan comes, now for it! 
Now, Monarch of the West, I say, now for it! 
He has no train except his trumpeters; 
V1l claw his pole. 
Pen. His jacket I will work. 
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ScENE—Pepin, Savary, Trompart, &c. 


Sav. Once more without the walls of Acquitain, 
Proud Pagan, thou art met. 

Trompart. And but once more 
Shalt thou see Trompart, with his beaver up. 

When next we meet, upon this plumed crest 
Shail ghastly Death sit grinning. See yon Sun, 
With smiles he rises; mark him in the West, 
When ciouds of carnage bloat his setting beam, 
And bring the night too soon. Yet, no! by Mahomet, 
To-night no night shall’be! The flames of Acquitain, 
With horrid glare, shall fill the vast horizon, 
And mock the pale fac’d moon. 
Pep. Sir, by your leave, 
And under favour of this puissant Duke, 
I say, you are a most impertinent scoundrel. 

Trom. Scoundrel! 

Pep. Scoundrel and coward. 

Trom. Coward! ha! no more: (drawing. ) 

Thus, in thy filthy throat, villain! thou liest! 

Sav. He breaks the truce by striking the first blow; 
The law is on our side. 

Trom. Ha! say’st thou? Then the law I will not break. 
My wrongs I'll pocket for an hourortoo: (sheathing. ) 
But yet, I swear, they shall not mouldy grow! (exit. ) 

Sav. Bragart, aveunt! he’s gone. 

Pep. Then let him go— 

And now my tale of wonder I’ll resume. 

But how, ye Gods! shall I fit utterance give 
To things unutterable? How shall I 

Dare to describe what baffles all description; 
Bids Eloquence be dumb, and Rhetoric 

Go hang himself ? 

Sav. My noble liege, I find, 
At least, I do suspect, this matter is, 
Something of moment. 

Pep. Moment! O ye powers! 
Moments, days, years, time, and eternity : 
*Tis all in all: and this, sir, is the case : 
But yet, I swear, great Duke, I cannot speak it, 
Both from the grandeur of the subject matter, 
And that I feel my throat is parched and dry. 
O, for a drink, ye Gods! it boots not what ; 
Punch, porter, burgundy, or bottled beer. 

Sav. Lo, here comes Pacolet, a proper man 
In messages of speed to be employed ; 

For on his wooden stead he mounts the air, 
And hollow beats the swiftest pinioned gale. 


(To be continued. ) 
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A New Universal and Pronouncing Dictionary of the French 
and English languages: containing above fifty thousand terme 
and names not to be found in the Dictionaries of Boyer, Perry, 
Nugent, Tocquot, or any other Lexicographer. To which is 
added, a vast fund of other information, equally beneficial and 
enstructive, never before fiublished in any work of this kind. 
for the use of the French and English Student, the Divine, 
Civilian, Lawyer, Justic: of the Peace, Physician, Surgeon, 
Mineralogist, Chemist, Botanist, Agriculturalist, Ahothecary, 
Mariner, Soldier, Merchant, Banker, Mathematician, Natura 
Philosopher, Astronomer, Geographer, Historian, Antiquary, 
Biographer, Architect, Printer, Painter, Manufacturer, Me- 
chanick ; and,in fine, for the benefit of all who may consider 
a knowledge of either Language an acquisition in their res- 
fective situations in life. By N. G. DUFIEF. Author of 
‘¢ Nature Displayed in her Mode of teaching Language to 
Man, applied to the French Language.” Jn three volumes. 
Philadelphia. T. & G. Palmer. pp. 2226. 


THE authour of the most wonderful monument of ge- 
nius, industry and perseverance which his age preduced, 
classes the labours of legicography among those in which 
success is not crowned with applause, and diligence reaps no 
reward. But he was himself a brilliant exception to the 
truth of this remark. He threw so much of the refulgence 
of learning upon his toil, and prosecuted it with such activity 
of genius, that his labours, without exaggeration, may be 
said to have done as much in settling the language of his 
country, as the influence of the Norman conqueror accom- 
plished in its transformatiom The pen of Dr. Johnson has 
inscribed a land-mark in the literary history of the English 
language, at which the philologist will always be able to 
pause and take an observation of bearings and distances. 
The great end of language being to convey our thoughts, its 
first qualities are perspicuity and uniformity. It is in these 
respects that Dr. Johnson has done so much: and however 
ignorance may deride, or captiousness may object, we hope 
the day is very distant when his invaluable thesaurum of 
sterling English is to be superceded by a wampum of buskin 
vulgarisms, or yankee evasions. 

Perhaps no country has produced more philological en- 
quirers than France. Half a century was spent by her “ em- 
bodied criticks” in this “harmless drudgery,” with little 
effect—and her presses still produce dictionaries. and gram- 
mars with the fecundity of the polypus. To the long list 
Mr. Dufief has added his name, which, though last in cate, 
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we are convinced, will be ranked among the first in merit. 
We do not possess that perfect knowledge of the French 
idiom which would authorize us to enter into critical investi- 
gations of the manner in which he has traced his originals, and 
detailed their significations. But we can compare his plan 
with the schemes of others—and the result of this operation 
is a perfect conviction that he has done more to facilitate us 
the acquisition of his language than any of his predecessors. 


The first volume contains, 


ist. A more complete list of French words than can be 
found in any other Dictionary, illustrated frequently by sen- 
tences, on the plan of Dr. Johnson: and for the better con- 
venience of the American reader, all his definitions are in 
the English tongue, and the extracts are translated. 'To prove 
how far this excells other Dictionaries in copiousness of ex- 

planation, we shall state, that, of words, 
Delatainville, Dict. ? Acad. Boyer. 








under the letter x 


Dufief has 24 2 g 2 
y 23 14, 6 10 
a 7 26 36 33 
k 62 4 2 A 


To establish this superiority still further, let us take the 
various acceptations of the verb fondre in 





DUFIEF. 


Fondre,(fon-dre)v.a. to melt, 
to dissolve, to make liquid, to 
mix, tocast, (in fainting ) to 
to soften, to blend tints. 

Fondre des couleurs, to mix 
colours.—des soies pour faire 
des etoffes,to mix silks, to make 
stuffs-—un ouvrage dans un 
autre, to blend or comprise a 
work into another.——des actions 
des billets, to fart with stocks, 
with notes for ready money— 
une cloche, une statue, fo cast 
a bell, a statuem—la cloche, to 
make an end of an affair.— 
Quand il fallut fondre la cloche, 
when it came to the winding uf: 


of the affair. 


DELATAINVILLE. 


_Fondre, v.a. 6. to melt, to 
dissolve, to make liquid. 


Foudre des couleurs, to mix 
colours ;——des soies pour faire 
les etoffes, to mix silks, to make 
stuffs with them;—des actions, 
des billets, to fart with stocks, 
with notes for ready money;— 


la cloche, to make an end of an 


affair. 
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DUFIEF. DELATAINVILLE. 


Fondre, v. 2. to melt, to dis- Fondre, v. n. 6. to melt, to 
solve, to become liquid; to sink, dissolve, to become liquid. 2. 
to fall in; to fallaway, to grow 0 sink. 3. to fall away, to 
lean; to become extinct; to pe- grow lean. 4. to become ex- 
rish, to rot (at the root); toat- ‘ict. 5. to perish, to rot at 


tack, to fall upon,torush upon; the root. 6. to attack, to fall 


to make a sudden stop at, (asa wfton. 
hawk, &c. does.) 

Fondre en pleurs ow en lar- Fondre en larmes, to melt th 
mes, to melt, or dissolve in tears, 
tears. Le plancher de la cham- 
bre fondit tout a coup, the floor 
of the room fellin, or sunk all 
at once. Il fond a vue d’eil, 
he fails away visibly. Toutce 
qu’il tient fond entre ses mains, 
every thing that he has slips 
through his fingers, or melte 
like butter before” (in or ex- 
posed to) “the sun. L’oiseau 
fondit tout d’un coup sur la 
perdrix, the bird made a stoop 
at the partridge all ona sudden. 

L’orage fondictout-a-coup, ‘he 
storm broke all of a sudden, 
Ma tabatiere etait sur la table, 


’ elle est fondue, my snuff-box 


was on the table, it vanished. 
Se fondre, v. 7. to melt, to dis-_ Se fondre v. 3. 6. to melt, ta 
solve, kc. dissolve. a 


We do not bring forward the Dictionary of the Aca- 
demy in this comparison, because, the present is little more 
than a copy of it, as to the explanations; with this difference, 
that they are given in our own tongue by Mr. Dujief, and are, 
therefore, more useful tous. ‘The Academy, however, gives 
the participle fondu, which Mr. D. omits. ‘This we regret, 
because it is sometimes used figuratively, and is, theretore, 


— <2 


not easily understood by beginners. ‘Thus they say, elle est | 


fondu, of a person who has suddenly disappeared, without 
leaving any trace by which he may be found une maison 
est fondue dans une autre—where the fortunes of one family 
have been transferred to another by the marriage of the 
heiress. The participle is also omitted by Dedatainville. 
We find it omitted in some other words in Dufief, and, there- 
fore, presume it has been done systematically. If we be 
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right in this conjecture, we hope the deficiency will be sup- 
plied in a second edition, which we have no doubt will soon 
be required. 

‘he law term, a/eatoire, signifying a species of contract, 
is not to be found: symposiague, omitted by Deletainville 
and the Academy, appears to be explained, (philosophical 
table talk.) in a sense, which is, at least, too restricted. It 
is from the Greek, (sumposiarch), and relates to conversa- 
tions among persons who are drinking together:.a kind of 
meeting at which Philosophy does not often preside. In 
modern symposiacks the unanimous cry is 

“ Hang up philosophy” ;— 
* Unless philosophy can make a Juliet,” 
* Upset a watch, or turn a gamester’s luck, 
It helps not.*” 


Besides a complete collection of words which are in 
common use, the authour has brought together and expliined 
with great industry and perspicuity, a vast mass of conver- 
sation-phrases, proverbs, and technical terms, in which res- 
pects other dictionaries are generally deficient: likewise, 
all the jargon which was invented by the furies of the 
French revolution, to communicate their wild, blasphemous 
and factious notions, and a complete nomenclature of the 
sects into which this sperm of madness was divided, copied, 
we presume, from Dupré’s work. ‘The pronunciation of each } 
word is adjusted according to the most accurate and polish- 
ed standards, 

Yi. The second volume contains a complete English 
and Freneh Dictionary, in which the authour has very pro- 
perly adopted \. aiker for his guide in the orthography and 
pronunciation. ‘To this is added, a 
Liste des Verbes qui sont suivis de fparticuleseliste des Verbes 

et des signes verbaux qui ne frennent point le signe to devant 
Pinfinitif qwils regissent—table Aihhabétique des principales 
jarticules Anglaises, et de leur usage dans cette languemob- 
servations sur la flo sie Anglaise—{(of no use to any one) a 
table alphab tique des abreviations les filus usictes en écrivant 
et pariant l Anglois—an alphabetical list of the most common 
Christian names of men and women, in French and English— 
Hste alfhabétique des noms de bapfit me les frlus ordinaires, 
@hommes et de femmes, (which was fully supplied by the pre- 
ceding list) and abr viations des noms de bapitéme Anglais 
dont on se sert dans le digcours familier. 


* Shakspere, | 
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The third volume contains 


Dictionary of Sea Terms and Phrases, French and English, 
Dictionary of Sea Terms and Phrases, English and French. 
Dictionary of Articles of Merchandize, Manfactures, Sc. 
Dictionnaire des frrincifaux Termes de Commerce, de Mar- 
chandize, &c. Tableau Comparatif des Monnaies d’Or e& 
dirgent, Sc. Table of the Principal Gold and Silver Coine 
now current, containing their Weight, Fineness, Sc. Table 
Comjl te des Poids et Mesures d*cimales. Valeurs des Mesures 
et Foids. Anciens en Mesures et Poids Nouveaux. Table of 
the Preseni System of Krench Weights and Measures,t%c. Dic- 
tionary of Frinch Homonymy. Dictionary of English Synony-~ 
ma. Lictionnaire des Synonymes, ou Accefitions de la Langue 
Prone sey %c. Princinales Difficult s de la Langue Ffran- 
5aise, far ordre alphab tique, extraites des auteurs les pilus 
estim 8. Trait Complet de Vers fication Francaise. Tra.té 
de Ponctuat on. D.ct ona re de Mythologie Universelle, An- 
cienne et Moderne, et d’Iconologie. Dictionniare des Person- 
nages cit s farles Historrens, les Chronolog stes, et les Bio- 
grapfihes, depuis la Cr at on jusgu’: nos jours. Dictionnaire de 
G ographie Universelle, sutvant Vancienne et la nouvelle divie 
sion de la France, de ( Allemagne, de (Italie, &c. Dictionary 
of the Latin Quotations which most frequently occur at the 
Bar,in Pleadmgs, n Courts, n Newspapers, Sc. with thew 
exfilanat ons im English. Chronolog.cal Table of Remarkable 
Events, Discover es,and Invent ons, from the Creation to the 

year 1810. French Republican Calendar. 


Our readers will scarcely expect a minute criticism on 
the contents of these volumes. I shall just hint that the 
dictionary of remarkable personages occupies a great num- 
ber of pages to no good purpose whatsoever. Many of 
the names never will be sought, and if they are, it is saying 
little to inform us that the person was um ecrivaine—savant 
grec poete latin—TVhat much information we generally 
possess. But if the authour would make this section of the 
book really useful, he should add the age when the person 
flourished, or the period of his birth or death. 

We conclude our brief account of this valuable compi- 
lation with our warmest approbation of the scrupulous ac- 
curacy and unwearied perseverance which it displays. Our 
own pursuits for some time past have led us far into the re- 
gions of French literature, and we have frequently been 
baffled by obstacles, to surmount which we were but feebly 
aided by the lexicons in ordinary use. What was obscure, 
Dufief has enlightened; what was difficult he has removed ; 
what was deficient he has supplied. He is entitled to our 
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cordial gratitude for the addition which he has made to our 
stock of knowledge, by his Grammar and Dictionaries; and 
we are confident that every student who is learning the French 
language, if he take these works as his guide, will agree with 
us, that the industry and imgenuity of Mr. Dujicf, have 
converted a rugged road into a path of velvet smoothness. 
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MINERALOGY. 


Observations upon a Chromat of Iron, found on the Estate 
of Vhomas Rutter, Esq; in the vicinity of Baltimore. 


TILE chromat of Tron has been found in tolerable plenty 
in France within these ten years or less ; but it has not been 
noticed by the German minerallogists until very lately.— 
Fameson describes a steel-gray acicular chromat of Iron, 
with a yellow tarnish, and a green chrome-ochre, but our 
Baltimore mineral is not described by him. In France (De- 
partment of War,) it is accompanied, as with us, by Steatite. 

I believe 24 Godon, the minerallogical lecturer, first 
noticed our mineral. He and Mr. Peale prepared a yellow 
pigment from it, which, although they sold it at two dollars 
per ounce, was all bought by the chair painters and sign 
painters in Philadelphia. But the profit, probably, does not 
compensate the trouble—for they make no more. It is cer- 
tainly the most beautiful yellow pigment which is known. 
‘Their mode of preparing it I do not know; but it may be 
prepared thus :—Prepare a strong solution of lead in nitrick 
acid ; take care the acid is saturated with the lead ; filter it; 
bruize the chromat of iron into a fine powder; mix with it 
three-fourths of its weight of pure nitre (refined saltpetre,) 
also in powder; expose them to a strong red heat, approach- 
ing to fusion, in a covered crucible, for an hour; wash the 
contents of this crucible in boiling rain water ; filter ; evapo- 
rate gently till a slight pellicle begins to appear on the furnace, 
or till the solution is about three ounces in quantity to one 
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ounce of nitreemployed. With this solution, which will be 
a combination of the chronic acid with the alkali of the tartar, 
precipitate the solution of lead. ‘The chromat of pot-ash 
will be decomposed ; the chromat of lead will fall down in a 
bright yellow powder, and the supernatant liquor will be a 
solution of common nitre. The yellow powder must be 
eollected on a filter, washed and dried on a chalk stone in 
the usual way. 

In France, the chromic acid, procured either from the 
chromat of Iron, or the red chromat of lead of Siberia, is 
now used to give a green colour to glass, enamels, and porce- 
lain, and is said to produce, by fusion, the finest green yet 
known. I presume the acid procured in Vaugelin’s method 
by the decomposition of the red chromat of mercury, artifi- 
cially prepared, much in the same manner with the above- 
mentioned chromat of lead, is ground up with glass of 
borax, and used as a pigment on the substance to which it is 
to be united by fusion at the surface. 

It has begun to be used as a mordant in callico printing, 
wherein art has not yet been able to furnish a simple green ; 
that 1s, a green that will stand washing and acids, from one 
substance. How far this ae has been carried, I 
do not know. 

It is said that Mr. WV. Hembell of Philadelphia, has 
succeeded in procuring a still finer yellow than Godon and 
Peale, but I do not know his process. 

I have seen a very fine specimen of a chromat of iron 
discovered in Chester County, Pennsylvania, by a Mr. Smith, 


formerly of Philadelphia. O. 


—- 2 + 


Pacuvius Tavrus, in hopes of obtaining a present from 
Augustus, told him, “ It was commonly reported that he 
had received a considerable sum from him.” —“ But Zwould 
mot have you believe it,” said the emperor. 

Macros, Satrriv. 
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POETRY. 


DANAE—rFrROM THE GREEK OF SIMONIDES. 


Extracted from the Memoirs of Anacreon. lM. S. 


1805. 


When the wild winds whistled by 
And midnight gloom o’erhung the sky :— 
When old Ocean’s foaming tide 
Impetuous, dash’d the vessel’s side :— 
Danae view’d the fearful deep 
And clasp’d her child, now bath’d in sleep. 

« Alas! my child, while all around, 
Darkness and sad dismay are found ; 

I hear the angry billows roar, 

And idly lash the distant shore: 

I see the vivid lightning play 

Making, of night a fearful day: 

And while each hour wakes new alarms, 
Thou sleep’st sweet babe, upon my arms, 
No guilty pang disturbs thy heart; 

No grief has bade thy tears to start. 
But could the surge that wets thy hair 
Awake thy bosom to despair, 

And make thee feel what I deplore, 

I then would bid thee sleep the more. 
But oh! Great Jove ! in future years, 
‘When all the man my boy appears, * 
Oh! give him valour bold and strong, 


That he may ’venge his mother’s wrong!” 
SEDLEY. 


* Perseus—See Lempricre’s Dict, 
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SONNET—TO WINTER. 


A wrinkled crabbed man they picture thee, 
Old Winter, with a ragged beard as grey 
_ As the long moss upon the apple tree ; 
Close muffled up, and on thy dreary way, 
Blue lipt, an ice drop at thy sharp blue nose, 
Plodding alone thro’ sleet and drifting snows. 
They should have drawn thee by the high-heapt hearth, 
Old WinTeR! seated in thy great arm’d chair, 
Watching the children at their Christmas mirth, 
Or circled by them as their lips declare 
Some merry jest, or tale of murder dire, 
Of troubled spirit that disturbs the night, 
Pausing at times to stir the languid fire, 
Or taste the old October brown and bright. 


THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 
AN IMPROMTU. 


‘Tis WinTeER ! and Winter’s enough in all reason, 

Without complimenting us on his cold season ; 

Yet all who now meet, friend, acquaintance and brother, 

Are determined on congratulating each other. 

But what are the gifts that old Winter has given, 

Whilst far from our shores softer seasons are driven ? 

To one he obligingly sends a rheumatic, 

While another is pleasingly plagued with sciatic ; 

To one, of the tooth-ache he sends a small smack, 

And amuses another with pains in his back : 

To this, in his goodness, a cough he despatches, 

Whilst his colds are dispensed in delightful large batches : 

And chilblains, catarrhs, dismal head-aches, and sneezings, 

Are the compliments sent with old Winter’s sharp freezings:! 
NO. 2om—VOL. 1. N 
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ON PERUSING THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


SCOTIA! erst in battle proved, 

Whose hardy chieftains war beloved, 
With mighty arm, from mountain height, 
Pour’d down the tempest of the fight, 
Till Southern bands in terror fled, 

And every foe man hid his head ; 

A prouder garland decks thee now, 
Than ever graced a warrior’s brow ! 


Love and beauty, sweetly smiling, 
Valiant chief, and cloister’d nun, 

Crown the bard, whose song beguiling, 
All the praise of verse hath won. 


Scotia! well may mists enshroud 

Thy mountains in impervious cloud, 

If Genius shine on thee so bright 

Ard shed on thee his floods of light. 
Well may rough rocks thy clime deface, 
Since twining round thy rugged base, 
And shooting from their cliffs so high, 
Grow all the flowers of Minstrelsy. 


Harp of the North !—~Thy strains prolong, 
And every note shall echo bear, 

Till every valley find a tongue, 
And every mountain stoop to hear ! 


Lo! touched by life inspiring rhyme, 
Awake the chiefs of elden time, 
Oblivion’s massy bars unfold, 

And all is new, that late was old. 

The mould’ring warrior grasps his glaive, 
And lances break, and banners wave; 
And modern eyes astonished see, 

The faery forms of Chivalry. 
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Hail! magick holy power of song, 
To whom all bend the knee ; 

No gate hath Earth or Heaven so strong, 
But it shall ope to thee. . 


List, virgins, list ! The song is yours, 
Of myrtle wreaths, and shady bowers, 
Of passion’s soul bewildering trance, 
And cheeks that blush, and eyes that glance, 
Of bosoms white as trackless snow, 
And hearts that bleed, and hearts that glow ; 
Where like the silk-worm in his shell, 
Lurks the young god, you love so well. 
Be every maid like ELien fair, 
And every bard like Scott sublime; 
Then every maid shall life immortal share, 
And every bard outlive the waste of time. 


SONG. 


AIR=-AS PENSIVE I THOUGHT ON MY LOVE. 


Old FLam was a lawyer so grim, 
He married his maid, people say ; 
But scarce was the honey moon dim, 
When the devil cried, FLam, come away ! 
How she wish’d that the tear-drop would fall, 
But poor Mrs. Fram could not weep; 
And soon in a black velvet pall 
She popp’d the old lawyer to sleep. 


She thought of her love as she lay, 
When the ghost of the late Mr. FLamy 
In his green velvet cap, came to Say, . 
* Phoo! nonsense! your grief is all sham.” 
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Quoth she, “ Ghost, I’m no longer thine, 
I won’t lie alone in the dark, 

And to-morrow, at half after nine, 
Mr. Fxam, I shall marry your clerk.” 


ae 


AUGUST 1810. 


?T rs not the auburn locks of hair, 
That play in ringlets round the fair : 
*Tis not her cheek o’erspread with smiles : 
Tis not her voice which Care beguiles : 
*Tis not her lips with roses dress’d, 
Where vagrant bees would fondly rest : 
T's not her blue eyes’ thrilling glance : 
Tis not her feet that thrid the dance : 
*Tis not the grace with which they move, 
That warm my heart with ardent love——- 
Bur ’tis her finely polish’d mind, 
By Virtue’s, rarest rules refin’d. 
Like Hesper at the close of day, 
When Sol emits his rarest ray, 
Modest and meek without pretence 
To other charms than charms of sense 
To charms which shine when beauty fades, 
And wrinkled age the form invades—— 
To these a lovely maid aspires, 
And these awake my bosom’s fires ; 
For they can warm my throbbing heart, 
Without the aid of Fancy’s art. 
When Time uplifts his palsying hand, 
And strikes the visage with his wand : 
W nen cheeks no more with ardour glow, 
And silver’d curls resemble snow : 
When eyes have lost their humid blue, 
And lips have chang’d their roseate hue : 
Ah ! then, how weak is Beauty’s power, 
To charm the slowly passing hour ! 
SEDLEY. 
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AN IMITATION OF SHENSTONE. 


Adieu ! to my flocks of white sheep, 
And adieu ! tothe fields where they fed ; 
For though many the tears that I weep, 
The devil a tear have they shed. 


Ye lambs and ye lambkins adieu ! 
From the Leasowes your poet is off ; 

Farewell to each ram and each ewe, 
For I’ve got a most damnable cough. 


The Devil may watch you for me, 
I’m sure he’ll be sick of the job ; 

For your Corydon’s off, do you see, 
Without ever sobbing a sob. 


IRISH BOOKBINDING. 


Teague, a true honest soul as e’er trod Irish ground, 
Once was sent by his master some books to get bound ; 
Bibles, essays, and poems, and works of vertu, 

To be deck’d with gilt letters in scarlet and blue. 

When the artizan view’d them, in terms of his trade, 

“ Some of these must be done in Morocco,” he said, 

“ The Bibles in Turkey, and as for the rest, 

J think Basil and Russia will suit them the best.” 

“ Och” says Teague, “ hold your bodder and outlandish stuff, 
Sure, wo’nt Irish binding look just well enough! 

Why these outlandish elves would ye be after troubling ? 
Master told me to get them all bound here in Dudiin.” 


N: S. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HOUSE OF REPRFSENTATIVES 
Monday, Dec. 10—-[| Continued from p. §1.] 


5. Resolved, That so much of the President’s message as 
relates to the violation of laws interdicting the slave trade, be re- 
ferred to the committee of commerce and manufactures. 

6. Resolved, That that part of the President’s message re- 
lating to land forces and fortifications, be referred to a select 
comunittee. 

7. Resolved, That that part of the President’s message in 
regard to the militi:, be referred to a select committee. 

8. Resolved, That so much of the President’s message as 
relates to the corps of engineers and the military academy, be 
referred to a select committee. 

The resolution respecting West Florida brought on a short 
discussion. 

Mr. Newton enquired why the gentleman (Mr. Root) had 
mentioned only a fart of West Florida: was not the whole of it 
ceded by the treaty with France? 

Mr. Root was of opinion that no more territory was acquired 
by that treaty, than lies west of the Perdido. If, however, all 
had been ceded, as West Florida was understood to extend east- 
ward as far as Pensacola, so much the better: the resolution em- 
braced all that was acquired by cession. 

Mr. T. Moore moved the following amendment—* so much 
as relates to West Florida, as ceded to the United States.” 

Mr. Mitchell opposed the amendment. The resolution was 
sufficiently plain, and it was not worth while to enter into a discus- 
sion about mere appellations. It was enough if the resolution 
conformed to the message. The term West Florida was unknown 
in Spanish geography, and it was nothing more than a question 
between British and American geography on one side, and Spa- 
nish and French on the other. 

The amendment was lost. 

Onmotion of Mr. Bassett, the following resolution was added: 

Resolved, That so much of the message of the President 
ef the United States as relates to the navy, be referred to a select 
committee. 

On motion of Mr. Bacon another resolution was added, as 
follows : 

Resolved, That so much of the President’s message as re- 
lates to the defects which may be found to exist in the provisions 
of the act concerning the commercial intercourse between the 
United States and Great-Britain and France, be referred to the 
committee of foreign relations. 

The committee rose and reported the resolutions: the house 
immediately concurred, and ordered the necessary committees ta 
be appointed, | 
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Mr. Macon renewed the resolution which he offered the last 
session, proposing an amendment to the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, declaring that no person elected as a member of the 
senate, or house of representatives, after having taken his seat, 
should be eligible to any civil office under the authority of the 
United States, during the term for which he was elected, or 
during the presidential term under which he was elected. Re- 
ferred to a committee of the whole on the state of the union. 

December 11.—The house proceeded to the choice of a 
Chaplain, when, on counting the ballots, it appeared that the Rev. 
Jesse Lee had 57 votes out of 105, and was consequently elected. 
Mr. Breckrenridge had 47. 

December 12.—-The usual reports from the treasury were 
received and referred. 

A message was received from the President, enclosing a 
communication from the secretary of state, relative to the dis- 
tresses of American seamen in foreign countries. Referred to 
the committee of ways and means. 

Mr. Mitchell offered a resolution for the appointment of a 
committee to enquire whether any, and what alterations are ne- 
cessary in the act for securing to individuals exclusive privileges 
for their inventions and discoveries, with leave to report by bill or 
otherwise. Agreed to. 

Mr. Vanhorn presented a petition from the new bank of 
Washington, praying for an act of incorporation. Referred to 
the committee on the district of Columbia. 

A bill was received from the senate to suspend part of the 
act relative to foreign coins. Referred to a committee of the 
whole to-morrow. 

December 18.—Mr. Mumford presented a petition from sun- 
dry merchants of New-York. The petitioners stated that they 
had ordered goods from England to a large amount; the orders 
were given before they had any knowledge of the renewal of the 
non-intercourse; the goods were purchased from the manufactu- 
rers, and would probably be in the hands of their agents in En- 
gland at the risque of the American merchants: a large part of 
the goods were actually paid for: as but a part of these would ar- 
rive before the second of February, they prayed some relief in 
this case. Referred to the committee on foreign relations. 

Mr. Johnson offered a resolution that the committee of ways 
and means be instructed to bring in a bill fixing the number and 
compensation of clerks in the several departments of the United 
States. Carried. 

On motion of Mr. Fisk, the house went into a committee of 
the whole on the bill fixing the ratio of representation: Mr, 
Basset in the chair. 

Mr. Fisk moved to fill the blank with “ forty-five thousand” 
for every member. Motion lost, 39 to 56. 
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Mr. Alston moved to fill the blank with 50,000. After some 
debate, on motion of Mr. Smilie, the committee rose and re- 
ported progress. 

The house went into a committee of the whole on the bill 
suspending for three years from the 4th of March next, the 
second section of the act regulating foreign coins; Mr. Basset in 
the chair. The bill passed in committee of the whole; aconside- 
rable debate rose in the house, wien, on motion of Mr. Seybert, 
it was ordered to lie on the table, 50 to 46. 

December 14.—Mr. Newton, trom the committee of com- 
merce and manufactures, reported a bill authorising the issuing 
of debentures in certain cases. This bill includes the case of 
Mr. Clason. The same committee was instructed to enquire into 
the expediency of making Iberia, in the territory of New-Or- 
leans, a port of entry. 

On motion, committees were appointed to enquire into the 
expediency of settling the boundaries of public lands at West 
Point. 

The house resolved itself into a committee on the bili rela- 
tive to foreign coins. After some observations on the difficulty 
of knowing the exact value of French and Spxnish gold, which 
this bi'l would bring into circulation, the biil was re-committed. 

The house then went into committee on the bill apportion- 
ing the representation. The question was tried on filling the 
blank with 50,000, and 43,000, and lost. It was then put to 40,000, 
when, after a short debate, it was carried, 78 members rising in 
the affirmative. It was afterwards taken up in the house, and, 
on motion of Mr. Quincy, postponed to Monday. 

December 17. Mr. Poyd-as moved that the petition of the 
legislature of New-Orleans territor ry, presented to the house the 
last session, pray ing to be admitted into the union, be referred to 
a select committee. Agreed, and a committee of seven appointed. 

The house resumed the consideration of the bill for appor- 
tioning representatives, &c. 

The question pending was on concurrence of the committee 
of the whole, in filling the blank with 40,000. 

Mr. Sturgess rose, and said, before he should sit down, he 
intended to make a motion, which would supercede the one before 
the house. He agreed with several gentlemen who preceded 
him, that the subject now under consideration was of the most 
serious importance to the United S:ates. He regretted that there 
had heretofore appeared a disinclination to deliberate upon it in 
proportion to its importance. He thought there had been a par- 
tial view in ove respect taken of this subject, which, if extended, 
might be useful in their decision. He considered it as almost a 
self.evident proposition, that by establishing a large ratio, the 
large states would be gainers at the expence of the small ones. 
He had prepared a statement, as to the apparent relative interests 
of the different states, and their fractions at the census in 1800, 
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which, although not perfectly accurate, yet was sufficiently so for 
his purpose. Virginia had a fraction of about 16,000. North- 
Carolina about 29,000. Pennsylvania, he understoed, had a small 
one. Those of Massachusetts and New-York, he had not ascer- 
tained. The states he had mentioned may be considered as the 
large states. Two of them, New-York and Pennsylvania, are 
not only large, but, owing to peculiarly favourable circumstances, 
have, and will continue to increase in their population. Whether 
they are all progressing rapidly in their population or not, they 
are, so far as respects a preponderance in our councils, interesced 
in fixing a large ratio. The states of Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Ohio, although small at present, yet, owing to a variety of fa- 
vourable circumstances, such as the quality of their soil, their 
geographical situation, and other encauragements to emigrations, 
must, for fifty or an hundred years, rapidly increase in popula- 
tion; they are also, therefore, interested in a large ratio. But 
look at some of the small states, which have been, and will con- 
tinue to be, nearly stationary. Georgia, at the last census, had a 
fraction of about 6000, South-Carolina 23,000, Deiaware 31,000, 
New-Jersey 9,000, Connecticut 20,000, Rhodc-Island 9,000. If 
the lust states mentioned have not increased much in their popula- 
tion, as is generally supposed, the probability is, if the ratio now 
proposed, viz. 40,000, is agreed to, then each of them must loose 
one or more of their representatives. In looking at the justice of 
such a ratio, compare, for instance, the state of Delaware with 
that of Virginia. The former, as she had before, will now have 
a fraction of 31,000. Supposing Virginia has the same, then the 
consequence will be, that nearly half of the population of Dcla- 
ware will be unrepresented, and only a 22d part of that of Virgi- 
nia. And here he said he would notice a statement or argument 
of a gentleman (Mr. W. Alston) from North-Carolina, the other 
day, who said a large ratio was in favour of the small states, and 
against the large ones ; for, said he, if Delaware have a fraction of 
29,000, and Virginia have the same, the former will have half of 
their population unrepresented, and the latter only a 22d part; 
therefore a large ratio is in favour of the small states. He thought 
it unnecessary to make any comments on this reasoning, and, 
therefore, would leave it. 

Mr. S. observed, that he had said the afifarent interest of 
the large states might be for a large ratio, but he would now ad- 
dress himself to a sense of the rea/ interest of those gentlemen 
who represented the large states. He said it was in human nature 
(and from that only could we reason) “when men feel power they 
forget right.” Was it to be expected, that the large states on 
this floor, having the power to controul the small ones, will not be 
tempted to sacrifice their interests? What will be the conse- 
quence ? Those whose rights are not regarded will soon become 
uneasy; jealousies will arise, the harmony of the members of 
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this family will be endangered; the perpetuity of this union will 
be hazarded. He therefore again appealed to the real sense 
which gentlemen felt respecting their true interest. He observed 
that it had been said, the small states have a security from their 
equal representation in the Senate. He believed experience had 
already proved, ant would continue hereafter to confirm the opi- 
nion, that very little security is to be expected from that circum- 
stance. It afforded the small states ver 'y little consolation. From 
the construction of our government, it will ever be the case, 
that the influence of the large states in this house will, upon 
great national and interesting questions, operate upon the delibe- 
rations of the Senate. If the large states should happen to be 
united in their views as to the chief magistrate, the electoral 
votes which are to be given will always have the effect which 
they are calculated to produce. 

Another reason which had been urged in favour of a large 
ratio, was the difficulty of doing business with a large representa- 
tion. Mr. S. said this, like many other theories, was delusive 
and would not bear the test of fact and experience. He said 
the state of Connecticut, which he had the honour to represent, 
proved the truth of his remark. He said the popular branch of 
the legislature of that state was composed of about two hundred 
members, who sat three weeks only in the spring, and the same 
in autumn, in a room not more than half the size of this, and he 
would presume to say it, although he represented that state, and 
ihis’statement would be corroborated by those who had attended 
the deliberations of that body, that for order, decorum, and des- 
patch of business, they were not surpassed by any other delibera- 
tive body. He did not by this mean to apply any disparagement 
to other legislatures. For aught he knew, they all conducted 
their business with equal decorum. He was not over anxious to 
confine the ratio to what it is at present. If the population shall 
amount to what is generally supposed, viz. seven millions, a ratio 
of one for every 35,000, will give precisely two hundred members, 
which he thought would be a convenient number. 

He said, an honourable gentleman from New-York the other 
day advanced a doctriné to which he could by no means subscribe. 
Mr. S. said, being a republican himself, he thought it did not by 
any means comport with true republicanism. The gentleman 
said, that our citizens were to look altogether to their state legis- 
latures, and not to the national legislature, for the protection of 
their personal rights. This he did not agree to. But if our citi- 
zens are not to look here for the protection of their rights, he 
thought it highly important that the states should have a proper 
representation here, so as to guard against the encroachments of 
the general government upon the personal rights of citizens. 

He asked the gentlemen from New-York, whether he had 
not at any time heretofore been jealous of the encroachment of 
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this government on the personal rights of our citizens? As to the 
other gentleman from New-York, { Mr. Fisk | he said his remark 
was not applicable to him ; for, he said, if he had been rightly in- 
formed, that gentleman had never, at any time heretofore, been 
jealous of any such encroachments. 

Mr. S. said further, if harmony among the members of this 
union, and perpetuity to the same, were desirable, the large 
states would take heed how they unnecessarily degraded the 
smull ones. He then appealed to the small and stationary states, 
how they ought to act upon the present occasion. 

He said he trusted all difficulty would be avoided, if we would 
consent to wait, and accommodate, as fur as may be, the ratio to 
the actual numbers which shall be returned, and to the fractions 
which will then appear upon any ratio which shall be proposed. 
He therefere moved an indefinite postponement. 

After some debate the yeas and nays were called, and were, 
for an indefinite postponement 55, against it 62. 

Mr. Pitkin then moved that the bill be postponed till the third 
Monday in February. Yeas 66, nays 59. 

December 18—Mr, Pierson, after stating what had been done 
en this subject at the las session, offered the following resolution. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to enquire into the 
conduct of Brigadier General James Wilkinson, in relation to his 
having, at any time, whilst in the service of the United States, 
corruptly received money from the government of Spain, or its 
agents ; or, in relation to his having, during the time aforesaid, 
been an accomplice, or in any way concerned with the agents 
of any foreign power, or with Aaron Burr, in a project aguinst 
the dominions of the King of Spain, or to dismember these Uni- 
ted States. And that the said committee enquire generally into 
the conduct of the said James Wilkinson, as Brigadier General of 
the army of the United States: That the said committee have 
power to send for persons and papers, and compel their attend- 
ance and production—[and that the said James Wilkinsan be no- 
tified, by the committee, of the time and fpilace of their sitting, and 
that he be heard in his defence }—and that the committee report 
the result of their enquiry to this house. 

Mr. Root moved that the resolutlon lie on the table. Mr. 
Pitkin was opposed to delay in this business, as was Mr. Taylor. © 
Mr. Smilie thought this business unnecessary and unconstitution- 
al from the beginning. The question was taken by ayes and noes 
and lost—ayes 23, noes 78. 

Mr. Love moved to postpone until to-morrow—lost 46 to 53. 
Mr. Troup moved the amendment in italics, which, after some 
debate was adopted by Mr. Pierson. 

At half past three o’clock the final question on the passage 
of the resolution was taken and carried—ayes 76, noes 36—-and a 
committee of fiye was ordered to be appointed. 
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December 19.—The names of the committees appointed yes- 
terday, are as follows : 

The committee on the Bank pfretition—Messrs. Burwell, Find- 
ley, Southard, Mitchell, Franklin, Butler, J. C. Chamberlain, W. 
Chamberlain, Mosely, N. R. Moore, Millar, Smelt, Johnson, Mor- 
row, Jackson, Garnet, and Poindexter. 

The committee on Mr. Pierson’s resolution—Messrs. Troup, 
Bacon, Sage, Wilson, and Breckenridge. 

Mr. Love offered a resolution, which was laid on the table 
and ordered to be printed. It is in substance as follows : To call 
on the Secretary of the Treasury for information—Ist. of the 
amount of the debts due to the bank of the United States—2d of 
the amount of notes of said bank now in circulation—3d. whether 
the revenue of the U. States are deposited in that bank and its 
branciies—whether any portion of it is deposited in other banks ; 
and what wii! be the probuble amount of deposits in any bank or 
banks, on account of government, on the Ist day of March, 1811. 

Mr. Newton moved that the report of the select committee 
made last session, appointed to enquire into the causes of the 
great mortality among the troops at New Orleans, be referred to 
a committee of the whole. Carried, yeas 68, nays 17. 

Mr. Smilie immediately moved to reconsider this vote, on 
the ground that it was an unusual course of proceeding. This 
motion occasioned considerable debate, after which the question 
Was tiken, and carried, 49 to 39. 

The same subject of enquiry was then, on motion of Mr. 
Newton, again referred to a select committee of 7, yeas 66. 

December 20.—Mir. Bibb is eppointed chairman of the com- 
mittee to enquire into the conduct of Gen. Wilkinson, in the room 
of Nir. Troup, excused. 

The house went into a committce of the whole, Mr. Cutts in 
the chair, on Macon’s resolution for altering the constitution so 
as to render any senator or representative ineligible to any of- 
fice under the government of the United States during the Presi- 
denti:l term, in which he is a senator or representative. After 
sometime, the committee rose and reported progress. 

On motion of Mr. Sheffey, the committee of the whole was 
discharged, and the subject referred to a select committe of 5. 

( Lo be continued. ) 
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LEGISLATURE OF MARYLAND. 
Thursday, Nov. 8—{ Continued from pr. 59.] 

On motion, leave given to bring in a bill, entitled an act to 
tax bank stock, and for other purposes. 

Leave given to bring in a bill, entitled an act for the appoint- 
ment by the people of the justices of the levy court. 

Mr. Archer delivered a petition from sundry inhabitants of 
Harford county, praying that justices of the peace may be re- 
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strained from attending at places where spirituous liquors are 
sold, for the purpose of administering justice. Referred. 

On motion, leave given to bring in a bill entitled an addi- 
tional snppiement to the act respecting the equity jurisdiction of 
the county courts. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, leave given to bring in a bill to 
confirm an act passed at November session, entitled, an act to 
alter all such parts of the constitution and form of government 
as relate to voters and qualification of voters. 

On motion of Mr Bland, leave given to bring in a bill enti- 
tled an act to prevent fraud. 

On motion of Mr. Biand, leave given to bring in a bill to re- 
gulate judicial proceedings. 

On motion of Mr. Bland, leave given to bring in a bill enti- 
tled a further supplement to tae act for amending and reducing 
into system the laws and reguiations concerning last wills and 
testaments, the duties of executors, administrators and guardians, 
and the rights of orphans, and other representatives of deceased 
persons. 

Mr. Herbert delivered a bill to confirm an act passed at No- 
vember session, 1809, entitled an act to alter and abolish all such 
parts of the constitution and form of government as requires a 
property qualification in persons to be appointed or holding offi- 
ces of profit or trust in the state, and persons elected members of 
the legislature, or ciectors of the senate ; which was read. 

November 9.—On motion of Mr. Comegys, leave given to 
bring in a Dill to alter and abolish all such parts of the constitu- 
tion and form of government as relates to the mode of filling up 
vacancies in the senute. 

On motion of Mr. T. B. Hall, leave given to bring in a bill 
making provision for, and appointing a jurisdiction over offences 
committed by the inhabitants of one county in the adjoining 
county. 

On motion of Mr. Bland, leave given to bring in a bill to 
subject lands to the payment of debts. 

On motion of Mr. Bland,leave given to bring in a bill entitled 
an act respecting the registering of marriages, births and deaths. 

Mr. Randall delivered a bill to confirm an act passed at No- 
vember session, 1809, entitled an act to abolish the 45th article of 
the constitution. 

November 10. On motion by Mr. Archer, the resolutions of 
the state of Pennsylvania, proposing an alteration in the constitu- 
tion of the Unitcd States, wre referred to Messrs. Archer, Her- 
bert, Bowles, T. B. Hull, and P. C. Biake. 

Mr. Forwood delivered a bill to withdraw the salaries from 
the militia officers, and to make some provision for the privates. 

Mr. Bland delivered a bill concerning partitions, joint-right, 
and obligations ; which was read. 

(10 be continued. ) 
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SCRAPS. 


Abstract of the Funps oF THE STave oF Marrianv. derived 
Srom the Treasurer’s annual statement. 
Estimate of debts due to the State of Maryland 
from its citize:s, &c. with interest thereon | 
the Ist November 1810, on installed and un- $21,200/. 68. 7¢. 
installed bonds, &c. after deducting what is 
deemed invalid. 
Due from the Supervisors of the public week 4,157. 14s. 4d. 
and poor’s house in Baltimore county. 
THE STATE’S CAPITAL. 


Six per cent. and deferred six per cent. stock of 5. «. 
the United States 685,621 21 
Three per cent. United States stock 335,104 74 
Loan to Susquehanna Canal Company 480 00 
Loan to Charlotte Hall School 9,666 67 
Bonds that are valid 34,400 99 
Balances due from Clerks, Sheriffs, &c. 18,986 57 
Stock in Potomack Company 120,444 44 
Bank of Baitimore 106,200 0O 

Union Bank of Maryland 42,400 00 
Farmer’s Bank of Maryland 190,000 00 
Mechanic’s Bank of Baltimore 77,500 OO 
Hager’s-town Bank 20,000 00 
Frederick-town Turnpike 10,000 00 
York-town do. 5,000 a0 

Union Manufacturing Company 7,500 00 





1,656,304 00 
Recetpt and Expenditures, for one year, ending \st Nov. 1810. 








D C. 

Balance in Treasury Ist Noy. 1809 66,455 20 
Received the current year 190,086 42 
256,541 62 

Expenditures the current year 160,247 16 
96,294 46 


Deducting $ 30,000 for Journal of Accounts, $0,000 00 


present session, 





5 66,294 46 
To this balance add the probable amount of re- 163,535 21 
ceipts the ensuing year, estimated at : ee 
229,829 67 
Deduct the probable demands therefrom, we 102,501 S3 
ding the Journal of Accounts for 1811 
Ih the Treasury, subject to future appropriations, 127,328 34 
B. HARWOOD, 
Treasurer of the Western Shore. 
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New-Yorx.——According to the census just completed, the 
city and county of New York contain nearly Minety-Four Thou- 
sand Inhabitants. The increase of population since the census, 
by order of the Corporation, in 1805, is more than Highteen 
Thousand—and since the former census, by order of Congress, 
(in the year 1800] more than Thirty three Thousand. 

The following statement may gratify the curious : 


Census of Inhabitants 
1756 - - - - - 10,881 
1771 - - - - - 21,868 
1786 - - . - - 23,614 
1790 - - - - - 33,131 
1800 - - - - - 60,489 
1805 . ° - . . 75,770 
1810 ° . “ ‘ 93,914 


The following exhibits the number of inhabitants in each 
ward, according to the census just completed : 


First Ward, - - - - 8,824 
Second, - - - - - 7,086 
Third, - - - - - 7,677 
Fourth, - - - - - 9,912 
Fifth, - - - - - 14,894 
Sixth, P ° “ . . 11,097 
Seventh, - ~ - - - 11,597 
Figth, - ~ - - - 9,533 
Ninth, - - - - - 3,461 
Tenth, « , ° ~- - 9,833 


Total, - - . 93,914 

Constitutionalist-———A neat paper, with this title, has been 
established at Exeter, New Hampshire, by E. C. Beals. The pa- 
per makes good its name, andis conducted with considerable 
ability and taste. As the word “ Constitutionalist’ happens to 
contain just seventeen letters, the fanciful idea has occurred to 
Mr. B. of surrounding each letter, distinctly, with a handsome 
circle, which circles run into each other successively, and display, 
engraved upon their ‘ops, the name of each state in capital letters. 
This gives the head ot the paper a novel and gueer appearance. 

Merino Mania.—A few days since there died in a neighbor- 
ing state a valuable Merino—an artful fellow obtained possession 
of the skin, and after preparing one of our common sheep for the 
purpose, neatly sewed it on ; and then sold it for $50. The cheat 
however, was soon discovered, and the ingenious maker of meri- 
noes conducted to his winter lodgings free of expence. 

A Belfast paper mentions, that within a few weeks past there 
has been no less than 1660 boxes of linen of 80 pieces each, ship- 
ped from Dublin for America; or about 100,000 pieces of 25 yds. 
cach, being two millions five hundred thousand yards, which at 
the average of 2s. 6d. per yard, amount te more than 250,000/. #7. 
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M. Juvenis, who describes the effects of a “Fatal At- 
tachment” upon Amelia, who “ received her lessons under 
the iron rod of adversity, and while her corporeal powers 
had perished beneath the fierce b/ast of misfortune’s fiery 
ordeal, her intellectual ones had risen from the wreck, puri- 
fied, refined, exalted” —!s informed that his “tale” is re- 
jected. We give him full credit for the benevolent inten- 
tions with which it was written and highly approve of the 
generous indignation which he expresses against the vice of 
seduction. But his narrative excites ideas so disgusting that 
we cannot offend our readers by inserting it. Besides that, 
Fuvenis should recollect that 

«* An honest tale speeds best, being p/azn/y told * 


Our thanks are due to X. Y. Z. for the letter of advice 
which we have received from him. The difficulty of procuring 
etchings of those figures which might be required in the elu- 
cidation of mathematical problems would be so great that we 
fear we cannot gratify him in that particular. We shall en- 
deavor to accommodate him, occasionally. 

The keen, crabbid and crusty iambics of JMorosus can- 
not be preserved in our Repertory. Such abuse of lovely 
woman, is unmanly and unfair. Let him entertain nobler 
views of the sex that “man was born to please.” Let 
him attune his pipe to milder strains and hail the 
«¢ Pecasian nymphs, that hatin; viler things 
Delight in lofty hills, and in delicious springs,’ 

















